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WAGES AND HOURS LAW NOW IN EFFECT 


HEN the Wages and Hours Act went into effect 

on October 24, Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator, 

estimated that its immediate effect would be to 
raise the wages of 750,000 workers now receiving less than 
25 cents an hour and reduce the hours of 1,500,000 now 
working more than a 44-hour week, the initial standards 
set by the Act. 

Although a few establishments closed down in protest 
and others threatened to dismiss some of their employees, 
industry in general accepted the Act and many employers 
hailed it as marking the end of 


sweatshop competition. FOUND HORIZONS! 


Under the child labor provisions 
of the Act the employment of chil- 
dren under 16 years is barred in 
any manufacturing or mining oc- 
cupations, in operating or helping 
on motor vehicles, and in messenger 
service. Other employment will be 
permitted outside of school hours 
between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. for not 






school day and 8 hours on any other 
day. The employment of minors 
16 and 17 years in occupations de- 
clared hazardous for children of 
such ages is also prohibited. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau which is the 
administrative agency for the child 
labor provisions of the Act, has es- 
timated that about 50,000 children 
under 16 years will be affected by 
the 16-year age minimum. The 
number of 16- and 17-year-old 
minors to be removed from hazard- ; 
ous occupations is not yet known. No occupation will be 
designated as hazardous until investigations and hearings 
have been held. 

Enforcement of the child labor provisions will be carried 
out through a system of employment certificates. The 


_ Children’s Bureau has designated 35 states in which state 


certificates of age issued to employed minors will have the 
same force and effect as federal certificates. The only states 
for which plans for cooperation have not yet been completed 
are: Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Wyoming. In these states the Children’s 
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Bureau has provided that until January 23, 1939, a birth 
certificate or a record of baptism will be accepted. 

The child labor provisions of the Act do not make it 
mandatory upon employers to have certificates of age for 
their minor employees, but provide that if an employer has 
on file such a certificate he is protected from unwitting 
violation of the child labor provisions of the Act. 

There has been considerable speculation among news- 
paper publishers as to the effect of the child labor provisions 
on newsboy sellers and carriers. Three weeks before the 
Act went into effect, Elisha Hanson, 
General Counsel for the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
stated that he would advise publish- 
ers to “get rid of” newsboys under 
14 years of age and obtain proof 
of age for all minor employees. 
& Several newspapers, acting on this 
e f advice, have notified parents that 
| boys under 14 may no longer en- 
gage in newspaper delivery and 
have asked that birth certificates of 
boys above this age be filed with 
the newspaper. The A.N.P.A. how- 
ever, has filed a brief claiming gen- 
eral exemption for newspapers from 
the wage and hour provisions of 
the Act. 

The Administrator is authorized 
to provide for the employment of 
learners and apprentices at wages 
lower than those prescribed in the 
Act. His rulings define an appren- 
tice as a person, at least 16 years of 
age, who has a written agreement 
with an employer, providing for not 
less than 4,000 hours of reasonably continuous employment, 
for participation in an appropriate schedule of work ex- 
perience through employment, and not less than 140 hours 
a year of related supplemental instruction. The Adminis- 
trator has ruled that applications for learners “will be con- 
sidered on the basis of the needs of the employees and em- 
ployers in the industry as a whole rather than on the basis 
of needs of individual employees or employers.” If it is de- 
termined after hearings that a lower wage rate for learners 
is justified, the Administrator will issue a special certificate 
“subject to such limitations as to time, number, proportion 
and length of service as he determines to be proper.” 
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AWAITING THE VERDICT 


HE two cases involving validity of ratification of the 

Federai (\:.ld Labor Amendment by the Legislatures 

of Kansas and Kentucky in 1937 were argued before the 
United States Supreme Court on October 10 and 11. 

Solicitor-General Robert H. Jackson, speaking for the 

Federal Govermment, joined the Attorneys-General for 
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Kansas and Kentucky in upholding the validity of ratifica- 
tion. In both cases individual members of thie State Legis- 
lature had challenged the validity of ratification on three 
grounds: that a state which has once rejected an amend- 
ment can not subsequently ratify, that when an amendment 
is rejected by more than one-fourth of the states it is de- 
feated, and that the proposed Amendment has lost its 
potency by reason of the lapse of time since its submission 
to the states. The right of the Lieutant-Governor of Kansas, 
as presiding officer of the Senate, to break a tie vote on a res- 
olution to ratify a Federal amendment was also challenged. 


The Attorney-General of Wisconsin filed a brief amicus 
curiae on behalf of the State of Wisconsin, one of the first 
states to ratify the Amendment, urging that ratification by 
Kansas and Kentucky be upheld. 


WAGE-HOUR LAW IS NOT ENOUGH 


HE Fair Labor Standards Act, generally known as 

the Wages and Hours Law, is now a reality. Its child 
labor provisions, under the capable administration of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, will soon be in force throughout 
the country. This by no means warrants the conclusion 
that child labor is ended nor that further Federal regulation 
is unnecessary. Only those industries which ship goods 
across state lines come under the child labor ban of the 
Wages and Hours Act. A vast amount—in fact the largest 
percentage—of child labor is in intrastate occupations, which 
are not reached by the new legislation. 

President Roosevelt has urged that there be no relaxation 
of effort in the child labor field. The following is an excerpt 
from a letter written on June 13, the day before the Wages 
and Hours Act was passed, to U. S. Senator James E. 
Murray of Montana: 

“I realize that with reference to the elimination of 
oppressive child labor our task will be only partially 
completed with the passage of this bill. This legislation 
will not prohibit oppressive employment of minors and 
children in industries which are purely local in char- 
acter and have no relation to interstate commerce, as 
such employment is believed to be beyond the reach 
of federal authority. Such abuses will have to be dealt 
with either by the respective states or await the action 
of the federal government after the pending child labor 
amendment to the Constitution, which would enlarge 
the power of the national government to legislate on 
this question, has been ratified. 

“But until the elimination of oppressive child labor 
has been fully achieved, we must not relax our efforts.” 


[Signed] Franxuin D. Roosevett 


WHAT PAY FOR MESSENGERS? 


ESTERN UNION and Postal Telegraph companies 

employ about 20,000 messengers, largely boys 16 to 
18 years. The actual number who pass through the service 
during the year is about 56,000o—for the rate of turnover is 
very high. The average length of service for a Western 
Union messenger is about 6 months, for Postal Telegraph 
about 4 months. 

Of the 13,435 messengers employed by Western Union 
last June, 10,568 were receiving less than 25 cents an 
hour. Of this number 1,401 were receiving 10 cents or less 
and 3,220 between 10 and 15 cents. Of the 719 Postal Tele- 
graph messengers working on commission in New York 
City (where earnings are usually higher than in smaller 
communities) 676 received less than 25 cents and 221 re- 
ceived 7 to 15 cents an hour. 

These are the figures presented by the companies at a 
hearing held on October 20-21 to determine whether mes- 
sengers should be exempted from the standard rate of pay 
(25 cents an hour) specified in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The companies stressed the fact that they had operating 
deficits (although Western Union has a corporation surplus 
of approximately $76,000,000). They argued that messenger 
work was a temporary occupation for boys, that it opens 
up new job opportunities in the company or through the 
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many contacts the boys make, and declared that if the 
standard rate of pay were applied they would be forced 
to discharge some 5,000 messenger boys and make greater 
use of telephone service, etc. 

The National Child Labor Committee, which protested 
the granting of a substandard wage rate, argued that there 
is no reason why young. workers per se should be paid a 
substandard wage. It pointed out that there are two circum- 
stances which might justify a substandard wage for young 
workers but neither exists in this case: First, where young 
workers, by virtue of their youth and inexperience, are in- 
efficient, and second, where the work has apprenticeship 
or training value and is a step toward something better. 
That the former is not true of messengers is indicated by 
Western Union’s testimony that messengers who have been 
in service for two or three days are as valuable as those who 
have been serving for six months. It is also suggested by 
the fact that messengers are almost exclusively young work- 
ers. If young workers were inefficient one would expect 
to find a small group of younger workers feeding into a 
larger group of older workers. When the labor force is 
almost exclusively young it is an indication that young 
workers are efficient for the type of work for which they 
have been hired. 

That the work does not offer any special training is 
indicated by the testimony of several messenger boys who 
were questioned at the hearing as to how many promotions 
had been made among the hundreds of messenger boys 
with whom each came in contact. It is aiso indicated by the 
tremendous turnover in the messenger service. Boys do not 
leave employment at the end of four or six months if 
advancement is in line. 

The truth would seem to be that the wage rate for mes- 
senger boys is not low because messengers are young 
workers but—just the reverse—that messengers are almost 
exclusively young workers because the wage scale is low 
and unattractive to older workers. 

The decision of the Administrator with regard to pay for 
messenger boys had not been given by October 24 when 
the Act went into effect. Postal Telegraph announced that 
it would immediately lay off 1,000 boys; Western Union 
refused comment, pending a decision, which it hoped 
would be given by November 1. 


MISSOURI MISERY 


HE plight of the tiff miners of Washington County, 

Missouri, has again come before the public eye. 
“Missouri Misery,” a recent article in The Nation by Jane 
Whitbread, a rotogravure display and editorial in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and a Master’s thesis presented to 
Washington University by Mary Bolland Taussig, all reveal 
the social and economic degradation under which tiff 
miners’ families are forced to live. 

Their condition, says the Post-Dispatch, “is little if any 
better than that of the Chinese coolies of whose plight we 
read in detached horror. The people live in shacks reminis- 
cent of those in a hobo jungle settlement, eating side-meat 
and fried bread. Sanitary facilities, even of the most primi- 
tive kind, are lacking. Malnutrition is universal and illness 
widespread, but medical care is a rarity. The compulsory 
school law is, of course, unenforced.” 

Miss Whitbread’s article through the story of a few tiff 





miners’ families is a graphic portrayal of what such condi- 
tions mean in terms of human misery. Miss Taussig’s thesis 
on “Factors Influencing School Attendance in Washington 
County, Missouri” shows the inevitable relationship between 
low income, child labor, absence from school, retardation, 
and illiteracy. 

The Post-Dispatch and Miss Whitbread see some hope 
for amelioration of conditions in union organization which 
is making some headway in the area. All recognize, how- 
ever, that the situation is so aggravated that federal assis- 
tance is necessary in the form of increased grants for W.P.A. 
projects and possibly a resettlement program. The need 
for the latter is suggested by the fact that machines are 
being introduced to replace hand-mining. If mechanization 
is generally adopted hundreds of workers will be deprived 
of the only method of livelihood now existent in the 
community. 


HAVE YOU READ 


Work Accipents To Minors IN Ixutno1s. By Earl E. Klein. 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1938. $1.00. 
In the foreword to this study Grace Abbott, Professor of 
Public Welfare Administration at the University of Chicago, 
points out that Workmen’s Compensation was expected 
to end the uncertainties of Employers’ Liability and the 
consequent injustices to workers injured in industry. Al- 
though the Compensation system is unquestionably much 
better than the old common law which it replaced, in many 
states both the law and its administration need to be im- 
proved in order that workers may realize the benefits 
intended. In many instances, compensation commissions, 
like the courts, assume that the worker understands the 
law, knows his rights and has money to prosecute his claim, 
a situation which all too seldom obtains. 

Dr. Klein’s monograph reveals that in Illinois, where 
the situation is undoubtedly similar to that in other states, 
young workers have been especially disadvantaged by their 
own and their parents’ ignorance of their rights, their fail- 
ure to understand the seriousness of their injuries and the 
passivity of the agencies charged with enforcement of the 
law. He found that of the 530 minors interviewed in the 
preparation of the study, 51.7 per cent reported complete 
ignorance of their compensation rights at the time of injury. 
About one-half of those who were better informed got their 
information from employers or fellow-employees. The In- 
dustrial Commission has no program for employee educa- 
tion as to the benefits guaranteed by the compensation law, 
nor does it attempt to acquaint injured workers with the 
Commission’s functions. 

Serious weaknesses were also found in the Child Labor 
Law of the state which complements the extra compensa- 
tion provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Extra 
compensation is awarded only to minors injured while 
employed in violation of the Child Labor Law, and Dr. 
Klein’s findings reveal that the scope of this law must be 
widely extended before young workers up to eighteen 
years of age receive the protection which the state is morally 
obligated to give them. 3 

The monograph closes with a challenging proposal for 
a legislative program which, if enacted, would give young 
workers in Illinois a vastly improved opportunity of es- 
caping from the worst hazards of industry. 
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WHAT A FORMER CHILD LABORER THINKS 


HE following letter was written by a resident of 
Hawaii to a Georgia Congressman who, a few weeks 
later, voted against the Wages and Hours Act: 


“The whole . . . generation was born and raised in the 
state of Georgia. So far as I know I was the only one of 
the entire tribe to ever leave the state, and my only chance 
to break away from the economic slavery was to hop a 
freight train, for I could never have earned enough money 
to purchase a railroad ticket and leave like a gentleman. 


“During my early childhood my father was a share- 
cropper on the old Hatcher plantation a few miles out 
from Columbus. Later on a ‘one horse’ farm near Flat 
Rock. Not being able to eke out a bare existence on the 
farm, my father moved to Columbus where he worked in 
the old Swift, Eagle and Paragon cotton mills. The meager 
salary paid him for twelve hours labor per day, five days 
a week and six hours on Saturdays, not being sufficient to 
buy ‘corn bread’ and ‘sow belley’ for himself and family, 
I was permitted to work, at the age of nine years, in the 
great cotton mills which philanthropic capitalists had pro- 
vided for our security and happiness. 


“My hours of labor were the same as those for adults and 
my weekly salary was between one dollar and a dollar and 
a half. Had our philanthropic over-lords been just a little 
bit more generous and paid my old father a decent living 
wage for his twelve hour a day labor I might have remained 
in school and grew up to be a man, instead of the runt 
that I am. 


“My father died, due to no other cause than over-work, 
financial worries, lack of sufficient and proper food and the 
abominable unsanitary conditions of the cotton mills. I was 
about 14 years old when he died and had, by that time, 
worked up to a man’s job in the mill. I continued to work 
and support myself, mother, sister and four sniall brothers 
the best I could. Just a few months after my father died, 
my dear old mother and sister passed out of the picture. 
My baby brother, at the time was about fifteen months old. 
I shall never, never, forget this miserable and intolerable 
period of my early existence. 


“Immediately after the burial of my mother and sister 
in a paupers lot, I returned home, a humble shanty, to 


feed the baby, change his diapers and care, the best I could, 
for the other three brothers, the eldest of whom was around 
g years old. I served as father, mother and housekeeper to 
this tribe of forgotten humanity for some three weeks at 
the end of which time our food had diminished. The 
neighbors reported our unhappy plight to the authorities. 
They came. Said I was under age and could not legally sign 
the necessary papers committing them to the poor farm. 
They therefore forcibly took my four kid brothers away 
from me and I have not laid eyes on them since. They in- 
formed me that since I was big enough to work I would 
have to ‘Root Hog or Die.’ You have no doubt heard of 
that old Southern expression before and know what it 
means so I will skip it here. 

“Soon after that I boarded a freight train bound for 
Chicago. I worked in the wheat fields of the great North- 
west and finally wound up in San Francisco, where I en- 


listed in the army. I served my country throughout the 
great world war. 


“As I said before, my four brothers are now living in 
Georgia. One, the eldest of the four, his wife and two small 
children, reside in La Grange, a small cotton mill town. 
He is paralyzed and unable to work. About three months 
ago he sent me his wife’s weekly pay envelope which 
showed that she earned $5.10. After food, rent, and fuel 
costs had been deducted the family had left exactly 27 cents. 


“Last week I had another letter saying that they were 
going to lay off his wife due to the fact that she no longer 
could do the work required of her and that since no mem- 
ber of the family was working they would have to vacate 
the company shack in which they lived. My old Grand- 
father took care of his slave Negroes when they were no 
longer able to work. 


“Now, I tell you all this miserable mess just to prove to 
you that I do know what I’m talking about. I know from 
personal experience as well as from a life-long study of the 
situation and close contact with the actual conditions. Do 
you know as much and if so, just what are you doing about 
it? Working day and night, moving Heaven and earth to 
defeat the one thing that might help the situation. The 
Wages and Hours Bill. How can you? ...” 





Children no longer work in cotton mills. 


But thousands of children are still ex- 
ploited in other forms of child labor. 


Help us end this evil once and for all. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $........................ to assist in your work. 
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Georgia Cotton Mill Boys of 1909 


Address 

















